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To  My  Brothers  and  Sisters  and  Other  Members 
of  the  Wertz  Family; 
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I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  you,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  history  of  one  branch  of  the  Wertz  family  as 
prepared  by  my  father,  David  Wertz,  before  his  death 
on  November  30,  1900.  Had  his  life  been  spared  long- 
er no  doubt  he  would  have  made  the  history  much 
more  complete.  Many  of  the  later  dates  and  names  of 
members  of  the  different  families  have  been  supplied  by 
me  after  being  careful  to  ascertain  their  correctness. 

That  the  volume  may  give  as  much  pleasure  to 
those  members  of  the  family  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall  as  it  has  me  to  compile  it,  and  that  it  may  be  cher- 
ished by  the  future  generations  as  the  history  of  an 
honorable  family,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

WILLARD  W.  WERTZ. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Christmas  1911. 


/ 


David  Wertz 


Eliza  Elizabeth  Wcrtz 


Genealogy  of  David  Weriz 

Son  of  George  Wertz 
Son  of  George  W.  Wertz 
Son  of  Jacob  Wertz 


I  Written  by  David  Hertz  in  1896) 


Jacob  Wertz  was  born  in  Mineheim,  in  the  village 
of  Mudstad,  Germany,  July  17,  1705,  and  he  married 
Barbara  Hoff,  of  the  same  place  as  that  of  her  husband. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jonas  Hoff.  Barbara  Hoff  was 
born  December  29,  1707,  in  Germany,  and  died  in  Amer- 
ica, February  11,  1788.  They  came  to  America  previous 
to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  settled  on  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
some  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Wertz  family. 

Their  son  George  W.  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  the  county  of  his  birth  in 
the  year  1797.     He  was  married   to   Catherine  Stoner 


and  they  had  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters: George  Wertz,  (who  was  my  father)  and  David 
and  Jacob.  Mary  married  Cordell;  Catherine  married 
Fred  Fisher;  Elizabeth  married  Mike  Emmienger;  Bar- 
bara married  John  Kiler;  Eva  married  John  Busman. 
The  father  of  these  children  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  was  paid  off  in  what  was  called  Continental 
currency. 

My  father,  George  Wertz,  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  there  until  all  these 
children  were  born.  In  1840  he  moved  to  Illinois  by 
land  with  seven  horses  and  two  wagons.  One  large  one 
called  a  prairie  schooner  was  seven  weeks  on  the  road. 
He  was  born  in  1788,  and  died  in  Oregon,  Illinois,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1865.  He  married  Catherine  Emerick,  of  the 
same  county. 

My  mother  died  in  1858,  in  Rockvale,  Illinois. 
There  were  twelve  children  born  to  them,  eleven  grow- 
ing to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  one  died  in  in- 
fancy by  pulling  a  cup  of  boiling  water  over  himself.  He 
was  called  John  Edwin.     The  eleven  were  as  follows: 


Martha  Lana  Wertz 

Martha  Lana  Snyder,  now  living  in  Oregon,  Illin- 
ois, was  born  April  4,  1812,  and  is  now  almost  eighty- 
five  years  old.  They  had  nine  children,  four  dead  and 
five  living,  as  follows:  Kate  Bennet,  now  living  in  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois;  Alexine  Stewart,  who  is  now  living  in 
California;  James,  now  living  in  Chicago;  Zack,  now 
living  in  Ogle  county,  Illinois;  Millard,  now  living  in 
Rockville,  Iowa;  John  Edwin  was  wounded  at  Shiloh 
and  died  in  the  Quincy,  Illinois,  hospital;  William  died 
in  Oregon,  Illinois;  they  had  two  die  in  infancy. 


Peter  Wertz 

Peter  was  born  in  1813,  and  married  Mary  Ann 
Secrist.  There  were  seven  children  born  to  them.  One 
George  Albert,  was  drowned  in  Leaf  river.  Mary  Men- 
sor,  now  living  at  Marion,  Iowa;  Upton  C,  of  Banning, 
California;  Emma  Cooling,  now  living  at  Wilton,  Junc- 
tion, Iowa;  Effa  Davis,  now  living  in  California;  Eugen- 
ia A.,  now  at  Wilber,  Nebraska;  Riley  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  River.  Peter's  second  marriage  was  to 
Orela  Austin,  and  to  them  three  children  were  born, 
and  of  whom  Lucy  E.  Smith,  of  Springville,  Iowa,  is 
the  sole  surviyor. 


George  Wertz 

George  married  Fannie  Marshall  and  to  this  union 
three  children  were  born,  two  of  whom,  Rela  and  Kate, 
are  now  living  in  California.    George  died  in  California. 


Lewis  Wertz 

Lewis  married  Rebecca  Bell  and  to  them  seven 
children  were  born,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Lu- 
ther, Frank,  Arch,  Grant  and  Blanche  all  live  in  Ogle 
county,  Illinois.  Brother  Lewis  died  at  Rockvale,  Ogle 
county,  Illinois,  December  29,  1897. 


Henry  Wertz 

Henry  Wertz  was  born  April  13,  1818,  and  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  until  1840.  He  moved  to  Illinois  with  my 
father.  He  married  Susan  Wagner  in  1843.  They  had 
ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  now  living.  Ben  and 
Joe  in  Texas,  Charles  in  California,  Newt  and  Ole  in 
Nebraska,  Lulu  and  Jane  in  Missouri,  and  Mary  and 
her  mother  live  in  Falls  City,  Nebraska.  Kate  and  Eva 
died  in  Missouri.     Henry  died  in  Missouri  in  1887. 


William  Wertz 

William  Wertz  married  Emma  Jones  in  Rockvale, 
Ogle  county,  Illinois.  He  moved  to  Iowa  in  1876.  They 
had  six  children,  James,  Wilber,  Lewis  and  Anna  Louise 
living  now  in  Iowa,  Clair  in  Wisconsin,  and  Will  at 
Leaf  River,  Illinois. 


Charles  Wertz 

Charles  married  Catherine  Sterret  in  Illinois.  He 
had  two  children  by  his  first  wife:  Marshal  now  living 
near  Lanark,  Carrol  county,  Illinois,  Lena,  now  Mrs. 
Ruddle,  living  in  Missouri,  and  two  to  his  second  wife, 
(who  was  Fannie  Patterson)  Addie  P.  and  Charles,  now 
living  in  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Charles  died  in  Indiana 
in  1888. 
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Jacob  Augustus  Wertz 

Jacob  Augustus  Wertz  married  Lida  Moore,  of  By- 
ron, Illinois.  They  had  two  children,  Harry  and  Belle, 
now  Mrs.  Summers,  of  Calendar,  Iowa.  Harry  is  trav- 
eling for  the  Omaha  Packing  Commission  Company 
selling  soap  and  canned  meats. 


Susan  E.  Wertz 

Susan  E.  Wertz  died  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  in    1892. 


James  Luther  Wertz 

James  Luther  died  in  Minnesota  in  1888.  I  think 
he  married  Mary  Reddy,  of  Minnesota.  They  had  four 
children,  Emma,  George,  Harry  and  Mable,  who  all  live 
in  Minnesota. 


Biography  of  David  Wertz 

David  Wertz  was  born  in  Quincy,  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  December  14,  1819. 

I  lived  with  my  father  on  his  farm  until  I  was  al- 
most eighteen  years  old.  I  then  went  to  learn  the  mill 
wright  trade  with  John  VVeaster  and  David  Burger. 
They  were  building  a  mill  for  my  uncle,  Fred  Bell,  near 
Litersburg,  Maryland.  This  was  in  1837  and  1838.  In 
the  fall  of  1838  we  went  to  Messersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
to  build  a  mill  for  John  Dickey  and  brother.  In  1839 
we  built  a  mill  for  Vina  Miller  in  Pine  Hill,  about  four 
miles  west  of  Green  Castle,  Pennsylvania.  In  1840  I 
worked  in  different  parts  of  the  country  repairing  mills. 
In  1841  we  built  a  mill  in  McConnelsburg,  in  Bedford 
county,  Pennsylvania,  for  Jacob  Hook,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1842  I  started  for  Illinois  from  Chambersburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  horseback  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  When  I  arrived 
there  I  took  my  horse  on  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  river, 


came  down  the  Ohio  river  to  the  mouth  of  the   Illinois 
river  and  then  up  that  river  to  Peru. 

I  then  started  for  Ogle  county  across  the  prairie, 
and  I  had  never  seen  a  prairie,  and  not  much  of  a  road, 
and  it  was  in  April  when  the  sloughs  were  bad,  but  I 
got  along  pretty  well  for  a  greenhorn.  I  was  making 
for  Grand  Detour,  Illinois,  and  it  got  dark  on  me  and  I 
came  to  a  cabin  and  enquired  how  far  it  was.  They  told 
me  one  mile.  I  started,  when  he  hallooed  at  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  Grand  Detour  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  there  was  a 
river.  He  said  I  would  have  to  cross  the  river  on  a  fer- 
ry. It  was  then  dark  and  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
could  get  them  to  hear  me,  but  I  went  on  and  came  to 
the  river  and  yelled  like  a  trooper.  At  last  I  saw  a  man 
with  a  lantern  on  the  other  side  and  kept  hallooing,  and 
he  answered  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  wanted  1 
told  him  I  wanted  to  come  across  with  my  horse  and  he 
came  and  took  me  across.  Grand  Detour  was  then  a 
small  place  but  they  had  a  hotel,  kept  by  Wells  Dulch- 
er.      1  stayed  there  that  night  and  the  next  day  stalled 


for  my  father's,  some  fifteen  miles  away, 

i  got  to  Mount  Morris  and  enquired  for  my  father, 
and  was  shown  a  big  hill,  which  they  said  was  Bald 
Hill,  and  that  I  would  have  to  go  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  so  I  started  again.  There  was  no  house  from 
Mount  Morris  to  my  father's  place,  but  I  got  there  about 
two  o'clock  and  found  them  all  well. 

I  was  tired  and  a  little  homesick  but  stayed  until 
some  time  in  the  summer  and  then  went  to  Mount  Car- 
roll and  helped  to  build  the  Mount  Carroll  mills.  In 
the  fall  I  returned  to  my  father  and  stayed  there.  My 
brothers,  George  and  Lewis,  were  building  a  saw  mill 
on  Silver  Creek  and  I  helped  them  some  in  digging  the 
race.  They  got  the  mill  up  that  winter  and  had  com- 
menced to  saw,  but  when  the  deep  snow  went  off  it 
raised  the  river  so  that  it  undermined  the  mill  and  it 
lipped  over. 

In  the  summer  of  1843  I  worked  around  home  and 
for  my  brothers,  George  and  Lewis.  That  fall  John 
Etnyre  had  forty  acres  of  new  breaking  he  wanted  to 
put  out  in  wheat  and  I  got  a  team  from  my  brother  and 


put  it  in.  When  I  had  that  done  my  brother  Peter  was 
talking  of  going  back  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  wife  and 
one  child,  and  drive  through  with  two  horses  and  a 
wagon.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  I  would  go  with 
him,  so  he  got  ready,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Octo- 
ber we  left  Leaf  River  for  Byron.  Before  we  got  to 
Chicago  it  snowed  and  got  cold,  but  we  kept  right  on 
through  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  arrived  in 
Quincy  in  about  four  weeks. 

I  stayed  with  my  uncle  that  winter  and  in  the 
spring  commenced  work  for  my  old  boss  for  $16  per 
month.  I  worked  at  different  places  in  Franklin  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  helped  to  build  a  new  mill  at  the 
Burnt  Cabins  for  Mr.  Dubs,  and  one  for  Mr.  Spears  in 
Well's  Valley.  This  was  in  1844,  and  the  year  of  my 
first  vote  for  president.  Clay  and  Polk  were  candidates. 
The  law  then  was  that  a  voter  would  have  to  be  regis- 
tered thirty  days  before  election,  and  I  had  to  go  to 
Quincy  to  vote  as  I  claimed  that  as  my  residence.  I 
was  working  about  45  miles  from  Quincy,  but  I  got  a 
horse  and  rode  to  Quincy  and  registered  and  then  went 


again  to  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  but  he  was  not  elected. 
But  I  have  never  been  sorry  for  my  ride  to  cast  my  first 
vote  for  such  a  grand  man  as  Clay,  and  I  believe  today 
in  his  "protective  principles." 

That  fall  I  went  back  to  my  uncle  in  Quincy.  I  had 
saved  $90  out  of  my  wages  that  summer  and  loaned  it 
to  my  uncle  until  such  time  as  I  would  need  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  I  went  to  work  for  Henry 
Roue,  of  Virginia,  at  $20  per  month.  We  worked  the 
best  part  of  the  summer  at  Honey  Wood  mills,  on  the 
Potomac.  In  the  fall  we  went  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to 
build  a  cotton  factory.  In  the  spring  of  1846  I  went  in- 
to Virginia  to  hunt  a  job  and  found  one  the  second  day 
after  leaving  Georgetown,  to  fix  an  old  saw  mill  for  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Peacock.  I  was  there  about  a 
month  when  the  boss  I  had  worked  for  in  Georgetown 
came  after  me  to  go  to  Hancock,  Maryland,  to  build  a 
new  mill  for  a  Mr.  Boles.  I  worked  there  that  summer 
and  that  fall  my  brother  Lewis  came  back  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Illinois  and  we  went  into  partnership  to  put 
in  water  wheels  and  build  sawmills.     In  the   spring  of 


1847  we  built  a  saw  mill  for  two  old  maids  by  the  name 
of  Robinson,  at  Heggesville,  Virginia.  That  summer  we 
put  in  water  wheels  for  Dana  and  Sibert,  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Penn.,  to  run  a  trip-hammer,  and  a  fan  to  run 
an  ax  factory  and  grind  stones,  and  all  the  machinery 
run  eight  or  ten  fires. 

In  the  fall  we  went  to  Horse  Valley  to  build  a  saw 
mill  and  put  in  one  of  our  wheels.  The  weather  got 
cold  before  we  got  the  wheel  in  and  we  had  to  dig  a  pit 
about  twelve  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep.  We  could 
not  keep  the  water  out  of  this  pit  so  we  had  to  go  in 
and  work  it  out  the  best  we  could.  The  thermometer 
was  near  zero  but  we  were  determined  to  get  it  in  some 
way,  so  I  went  into  the  water  and  commenced  to  shovel 
the  dirt,  but  after  I  went  in  there  was  another  man 
came  in.  We  worked  there  two  days  in  water  up  to 
our  arms,  and  when  we  would  come  out  for  a  few  min- 
utes our  clothes  would  be  frozen  stiff.  Mr.  Rosenberrry, 
the  man  we  were  working  for,  wanted  to  get  some 
whiskey  for  us,  but  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  any,  but 
would  take  good  coffee  and  plenty  of  cream  and  sugar. 


He  got  it  and  had  it  boiling  hot  all  the  time  and  we 
drank  often.  And  I  never  felt  any  bad  effects  of  it.  The 
reason  we  were  so  anxious  to  get  the  wheel  in  was  that 
he  had  two  more  saw  mills  and  if  this  was  a  success  we 
were  to  put  in  two  more  in  the  spring.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  summer  of  1848  we  put  them  in  and 
they  ail  gave  good  satisfaction. 

I  now  go  to  a  different  scene  of  my  life.  About  two 
years  before  this  time  there  was  a  young  friend  of  mine 
taken  very  sick,  all  at  once,  and  died  about  the  ninth 
day.  I  was  with  him  most  of  the  time  until  he  died. 
He  had  but  one  sister,  Miss  Eliza  Elizabeth  Fisher,  then 
about  sixteen  years  old.  I  had  often  met  her  but  was 
not  much  acquainted  with  her  until  the  sickness  of  her 
brother.  I  felt  more  interested  in  her  then  and  went 
to  see  her  off  and  on,  and  the  more  I  went  the  better  I 
liked  her,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  I  proposed  mar- 
riage to  her.  She  was  then  about  18  years  old  and  I 
was  28.  She  did  not  give  me  a  definite  answer  for 
some  time.  I  wanted  to  come  to  Illinois  to  make  my 
home,  and  she  thought  coming  to  Illinois  at  that   time 


was  going  out  of  the  world,  but  at  last  she  said  she 
would  go  if  I  thought  best,  so  we  were  married  on  the 
26th  day  of  October,  1848,  in  Waynesborro,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  started  for  Illinois  on  November  5th. 

After  I  voted  for  Zach  Taylor  we  drove  to  Cham- 
bersburg,  12  miles,  and  took  a  stage  for  Pittsburg,  150 
miles.  We  were  on  the  road  two  nights  and  one  and 
a  half  days,  and  my  wife  got  very  sick  riding  in  the  stage 
so  long.  We  stayed  in  Pittsburg  one  night  and  one  day 
then  took  the  boat  for  Peru,  Illinois.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  trip  coming  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Illin- 
ois to  Peru,  but  from  there  to  Dixon  it  was  not  so  pleas- 
ant. There  was  no  stage  to  Dixon  and  the  best  we 
could  do  was  an  open  express  wagon.  A  Presbyterian 
minister  and  his  wife,  who  wanted  to  go  to  Toulon,  two 
other  passengers  and  ourselves  made  up  the  party,  so 
we  spliced  together  and  hired  the  rig.  I  think  we  paid 
him  ten  dollars  to  taka  us  to  Dixon,  and  when  we  had 
got  15  or  20  miles  a  snow  storm  came  on.  The  ladies 
had  no  wraps  as  they  had  sent  them  on  in  another  rig. 
We  took  the  blankets  and  wrapped  around  the  women, 


but  ihe  preacher's  wife  cried  and  wished  herself  back 
in  New  York.  It  was  dark  when  we  got  to  Dixon,  and 
the  next  day  we  hired  a  man  to  take  us  to  Leaf  River 
to  my  father's,  where  we  arrived  about  noon. 

We  were  there  a  week  or  two  when  my  wife  was 
taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  was  in  bed  some  four 
weeks,  being  attended  by  Dr.  Batz.  We  stayed  with  my 
father  that  winter  and  in  the  spring  of  1849  went  to 
Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and  commenced  our  first  house-keep- 
ing. I  worked  that  summer  and  most  of  the  winter  for 
Gardner  &  Hagget  in  building  a  flour  mill.  My  brother 
Gust  and  my  sister  Susan  boarded  with  us  one  term  of 
school.     They  went  to  Beloit  College. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  I  bought  my  brother's  inter- 
est in  the  saw  mill  on  Silver  Creek,  and  eighty  acres  of 
land,  and  moved  on  it  the  same  spring  and  run  the  saw 
mill.  My  brother  Lewis  came  back  from  Pennsylvania 
in  1851  and  we  made  arrangements  to  build  a  flour  mill. 
We  got  the  timber  from  Clark  Wait,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  and  brought  it  over  on  the  ice.  In  the  spring 
of  1852  we  commenced  to  build  the  mill  and  had  it  run- 


ning  that  year,  just  for  chopping,   and   got   to  grinding 
wheat  the  next  spring. 

I  went  to  Chicago  to  buy  the  lumber  and  shingles. 
I  looked  around  nearly  a  day  before  I  found  a  firm  I 
could  get  the  lumber  from,  for  I  did  not  have  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  lumber,  only  about  half  and  a  per- 
fect stranger  in  Chicago.  But  I  found  a  firm  at  last 
that  would  let  me  have  all  the  lumber  I  wanted  and  1 
pay  them  one-half  cash  and  they  would  give  me  time  on 
the  balance.  They  loaded  it  on  a  car  and  shipped  it  to 
St.  Charles,  and  from  there  we  hauled  it  with  teams. 
The  firm  I  got  the  lumber  from  was  Mears  &  Co.  Af- 
ter I  had  bought  my  lumber  I  ran  across  Sam  and  Mike 
Swingely.  They  came  to  Chicago  to  buy  lumber  and 
did  not  have  much  money  either,  and  I  told  them  how 
I  got  mine.  They  both  had  good  farms  at  or  near  Ml. 
Morris,  but  Mears  would  not  let  them  have  the  lumber. 
Finally  he  told  them  that  if  I  would  sign  with  them  he 
would  let  them  have  the  lumber,  and  they  came  and 
told  me  what  Mears  said.  Well,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  sav.     Thev  were  worth  more  than  I  and  he  did   not 


ask  me  for  signers,  but  I  said  I  would  sign  with  them, 
so  they  got  the  lumber.  I  told  Mears  they  were  better 
fixed  than  I,  but  he  said  I  had  an  honest  looking  face 
and  he  knew  he  would  get  his  pay,  and  he  did.  And  we 
got  lots  of  lumber  from  them  afterwards.  All  we  had 
to  do  was  send  in  our  bill  and  we  would  get  the  lumber 
shipped  to  us  at  Cherry  Valley,  until  the  railroad  was 
finished  to  Rockford,  then  we  got  it  there,  and  I  paid 
him  when  I  could.  We  run  the  mill  until  1864,  when 
the  water  got  so  low  it  did  not  pay  to  run  it.  In  fact  it 
never  paid  much,  for  when  we  thought  we  had  every- 
thing all  right  the  dam  would  go  out  and  we  would 
have  to  spend  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  to  fix  it 
up.  It  went  out  once  and  we  thought  we  would  make 
the  waste  gates  larger  so  we  could  get  all  the  waste 
water  off.  That  cost  nearly  $500.  We  thought  now  we 
were  safe  when  we  got  the  flood  gates  in.  The  dam 
filled  up  and  we  ground  nearly  two  weeks,  when  there 
came  a  Mood  and  tore  out  all  our  .^ates  and  lots  of  the 
dam.  We  were  all  busted  up,  no  money  and  none  (o 
lend.     So  we  fretted  two  or  three  weeks  and  at  last  we 


made  up  our  minds  that  if  we  could  get  the  money  we 
would  build  the  dam  up  the  creek  about  eighty  rods. 


(This  was  the  last  he  wrote.     The  above  was  cop 
ied  by  Willard  W.  Wertz,  son  of  David  Wertz. ) 


David  Wertz 
Born  December  14,  1819,  at  Quincy,  Pennsylvania. 
Died  November  30,  1900,  at  Salem,  Nebraska. 


Eliza  Elizabeth  Fisher 
Born  October  20,  1828,  at  Quincy,  Pennsylvania. 
Died  May  21,  1895,  at  Falls  City,  Nebraska. 


David  Wertz  and  Eliza  Elizabeth  Fisher  were  mar- 
ried October  26,  1848,   in  Waynesborro,  Pennsylvania. 

To  (hem  were  born  nine  children,  as  follows: 


Morris  H. 

Born  March  16,  1850,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 
Died  April  30,  1851. 


Cora  Fisher 

Born  October  14,  1851,  Oregon,  Illinois. 

Married  B.  F.  Jackman  November  7,  1878,  at  By- 
ron, Illinois.  Now  living  at  Alma,  Nebraska.  Has  one 
son,  Willis  W.,  born  July  8,  1871,  and  who  married  Fo- 
lena  Castrup,  of  Manson,  Iowa. 


Sarah  Agnes 

Born  April  7,  1853,  Oregon,  Illinois. 

Married  John  H.  Timmerman,  April  7,  1873.  To 
them  were  born  four  children: 

George  C,  born  January  28,  1874,  married  Nannie 
M.  Allen,  Salem,  Nebraska,  October  11,  1898,  and  to 
them  were  born  four  children:  George  Allen,  born  De- 
cember 16,  1899;  Willie  Otto,  born  April  14,  1901;  Car- 
rie Maurine,  born  May  30,  1906;  Paul  Edward,  born 
February  4,  1909.     Now  living  at  Bethany,  Nebraska. 

Wilber  Otto,  born  March  12,  1875,  now  living  with 
his  parents  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

James  Edward,  born  March  18,  1877.  Died  Janu- 
ary 31,  1893,  at  Falls  City,  Nebraska. 

Linna  E.,  born  August  23,  1884;  married  Charles 
M.  Hunt,  January  17,  1911,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
now  living  in  San  Juan,  Texas. 


George  R. 

Born  November  15,  1855,  Oregon,  Illinois. 

Married  Linna  A.  Webb,  February  22,  1883,  Mt. 
Morris,  Illinois.  To  them  were  born  four  children: 
Winnifred  Webb,  born  January  13, 1884,  now  living  with 
her  parents  at  Alma,  Nebraska.  Two  died  in  infancy, 
and  George  lived  to  be  about  two  years  old  and  died  at 
Maryville,  Missouri,  in  1888. 


Willard  W. 

Born  February  13,  1859,  Oregon,  Illinois. 
Married  Annie  E.  Smith,  October  19,  1886,  Salem, 
Nebraska.     Now  living  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Eddie  K. 
Born  December  20,  1861. 
Died  January  5,  1862. 


David  A.  Lincoln 

Born  March  13,  1863. 

Married  Nettie  Umstead,  August  27, 1902,  Dayton, 
Iowa.  To  them  were  born  four  children:  Allie  Eliza- 
beth, born  March  25,  1903;  Cora  Villa,  born  August  6, 
1904;  George  David,  born  February  5,  1906;  Robert  Um- 
stead, born  September  8,  1910.  They  are  now  living 
at  Alma,  Nebraska, 


Fred  A. 

Born  September  19,  1865,  Oregon,  Illinois. 
Married  Villa  Baker,  February  20,  1901,  at   Beloit, 
Kansas.     Now  living  at  Colby,  Kansas. 


Julia  B. 
Born  October  17,  1867. 
Died  October  28,  1867. 


